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Bishop  Bompas,  an 


Apostle  of  the  North 


Bishop  Bompas  and  Children  of  the  School  at  Carcross 


Henry  Martyn  dying  at  Tocat 
alone  and  among  people  hostile  to 
Christianity  furnished  no  greater 
motive  for  missionary  work  than  should 
this  story  of  the  life-work  of  Bishop 
Bompas  in  the  great  northwest  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  has  just  'been  given  to  the 


world  by  the  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
White  Horse,  Yukon  Territory. 

As  a  young  curate  his  mind  turned 
to  the  missionary  held,  and  he  offered 
himself  to  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  for  work  in  China  or  India;  but 
he  was  thought  to  be  too  old  to  learn 


the  difficult  languages  of  the  Orient, 
although  he  was  then  but  thirty.  But 
a  turning  point  came  into  his  life  when 
Bishop  Anderson  addressed  a  meeting 
held  in  St.  Bride’s  Church,  London, 
which  he  attended.  The  Bishop  had' 
much  to  tell  of  the  vastness  of  Canada 
and  of  the  need  for  men,  and  he  asked 
particularly  for  a  volunteer  to  take  the 
place  of  a  clergyman  on  the  Yukon 
Liver,  whose  health  was  fast  failing, 
although  he  was  still  remaining  at  his 
post  of  duty,  waiting  until  he  should  be 
relieved.  The  Bishop  uttered  these 
words  which  have  become  memorable : 
“Shall  no  one  come  forward  to  take 
up  the  standard  of  the  Lord  as  it  falls 
from  his  hands  and  to  occupy  the 
ground  ?” 

When  the  service  was  ended,  William 
Carpenter  Bompas,  then  a  Lincolnshire 
curate,  walked  into  the'  vestry  room  and 
offered  himself  for  the  difficult  post. 
He  was  at  once  accepted.  Only  three 
weeks  did  he  have  for  preparation  for 
the  journey,  but  so  complete  was  his 
consecration  that  they  sufficed,  and 
leaving  all,  even  a  paragraph  Bible,  his 
most  treasured  possession,  he  started 
for  the  field.  He  was  told  that  it  would 
take  a  year  to  get  there,  but  he  had  a 
longing  to  be  at  his  post  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  although  it  was  then  already 
the  last  day  of  June,  he  started. 

Ho  one  had  ever  made  the  trip  in 
winter,  but  he  was  undaunted.  The 
distance  to  Manitoba  was  soon  passed 
over,  and  then  came  the  difficult  pas¬ 
sage  by  boat  and  on  foot  to  the  Yukon. 
One  after  another  told  him  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  get  to  the  great 
river  in  the  winter,  but  still  he  pressed 
on,  now  with  Indian  guides,  again  with 
English  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  until  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Hay  he  and  his  companions 
saw  Fort  Simpson,  with  the  English 
flag  floating  from  the  staff  and  the  men 
crowding  around  to  give  him  a  wel¬ 
come.  He  was  just  in  time  for  the 
morning  service,  and  in  the  evening  he 
began  his  labors  by  preaching  the  ser¬ 
mon  at  Evening  Prayer.  By  Easter  of 
the  next  year  he  had  already  gone  to 


Great  Bear  Lake  and  acquired  enough 
of  the  Indian  language  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue 
the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

For  awhile  little  was  heard  of  the 
young  clergyman.  He  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  he  had  come  to  do, 
and  had  little  time  to  tell  of  it.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  journeys  and  his 
ministrations  to  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
and  occupied  his  time  visiting  the 
tepees  of  the  Indians  and  trying  to 
teach  them  the  simple  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  He  did  not  find  this  difficult, 
for  their  simple  natures  appealed  to 
him.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  his 
charges  in  their  trouble,  and  once  wrote 
of  them  pathetically : 

“Ho  the  noble  ladies  of  our  land, 
when  they  wrap  around  them  the 
highly  prized  fur,  consider  that  they 
cannot  choose  but  be  indebted  for  this 
luxurious  boon  to  the  half-naked  sav¬ 
age  roaming  the  woods,  houseless  and 
homeless,  in  a  temperature  nearly  100 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
wrapped  in  his  single  blanket,  and 
kindling  in  the  deep  snow  his  solitary 
fire,  owing  his  preservation  and  food 
- — not  daily  food,  perhaps — to  the  one 
great  Father,  who  regardeth  not  the 
rich  man  or  the  poor,  for  they  are  all 
one  in  His  hands?  Oh,  pray  for  the 
souls  of  these  poor  Indians  that  they 
may  become  our  brethren  in  Christ, 
that  so  their  pitiable  state  on  earth  may 
be  forgotten  in  the  joys  of  one  common 
heaven  above !” 

He  did  not  often  tell  of  his  hard¬ 
ships,  but  once,  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
fidence,  he  wrote : 

“First,  go  and  sleep  a  night  in  the 
first  gypsy  camp  you  can  find  along 
some  roadside,  and  that  is  precisely 
like  life  with  the  Indians.  From 
thence  go  to  the  nearest  well-to-do 
farmer,  and  spend  a  night  in  his  pigsty 
(with  the  pigs,  of  course),  and  this  is 
exactly  life  with  the  Eskimos.  As 
this  comprises  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell?  I  think  I  need  give  you  no 
further  description.  The  difficulty  you 
would  have  in  crawling  or  wriggling 
into  the  sty  through  a  hole  only  large 


enough  for  a  pig  was  exactly  my  case 
with  the  Eskimo  houses.  As  to  the 
habits  of  your  companions,  the  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  probably  on  the  side  of 
the  pigs,  and  the  safety  of  the  position 
decidedly  so. 

“Harness  yourself  to  a  wheel-barrow 
or  a  garden-roller,  and  then,  having 
blindfolded  yourself,  you  will  be  able 
to  fancy  me  arriving,  snow-blind  and 
hauling  my  sledge,  at  the  Eskimo 
eamp,  which  is  a  white  beehive  about 
six  feet  across,  with  the  way  in  a  little 
larger  than  that  for  the  bees. 

“If  you  will  swallow  a  chimneyful  of 
smoke,  or  take  a  few  whiffs  of  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  you  will  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Eskimo  mode  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  themselves  with  tobacco,  and  a 
tanyard  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  camps.  Fat  raw 
bacon,  you  will  find,  tastes  much  like 
whale  blubber,  and  lamp-oil,  sweetened 
somewhat,  might  pass  for  seal  fat. 
Eats  you  will  doubtless  find  equally 
.good  to  eat  at  home  as  here,  though 
without  the  musk  flavor;  but  you  must 
get  some  raw  fish,  a  little  rotten,  to 
•enjoy  a  good  Eskimo  dinner.” 

He  kept  at  his  work  among  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Eskimos  for  eight  years, 
when  a  summons  came  to  him  to  go  to 
England  and  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  vast  territory  he  had  been  travelling 
over.  He  was  unwilling  to  have  it  so, 
and  tried  to  prevail  upon  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  have  it  all  changed,  but  they 
insisted  that  he  accept  the  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
.Athabasca  on  May  3,  1874. 

The  description  of  the  journey  to 
England  out  of  the  wilds,  while  not  so 
fascinating  as  the  description  given  of 
his  journey  to  his  post,  has  its  humor¬ 
ous  side.  Long  travelling  in  dog- 
teams  made  him  prefer  that  mode  of 
•conveyance,  and  he  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  stage  coaches  which  made  the 
journey  from  Winnipeg  to  the  railroad. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  his  arrival 
at  the  home  of  Bishop  Machray,  of 
Winnipeg.  The  servants  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  him,  but  lie  was  insistent  that  he 
must  see  the  Bishop.  One  of  them 


went  to  the  Bishop’s  study  and  told 
him  that  a  tramp  was  at  the  door  de¬ 
termined  to  see  him.  “He  is  hungry, 
no  doubt/’  replied  the  Bishop;  “take 
him  into  the  kitchen  and  give  him 
something  to  eat.” 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bompas  was 
ushered  in,  and  was  soon  calmly  en¬ 
joying  a  plateful  of  soup,  at  the  same 
time  urging  that  he  might  see  the 
master  of  the  house.  Hearing  the  talk¬ 
ing  and  wondering  who  the  insistent 
stranger  could  be,  the  Bishop  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  and  great  was  his  as¬ 
tonishment  to  see  before  him  the  travel- 
stained  missionary.  “Bompas !”  he 
cried,  as  he  rushed  forward,  “is  it 
you  ?” 

His  diocese  was  one  of  “magnificent” 
distances  in  the  true  meaning  of  that 
much  abused  word,  being  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles  in  area.  Over  and 
over  he  travelled  the  whole,  enduring 
all  sorts  of  privations,  but  always  on 
the  friendliest  terms  with  the  natives. 
He  endured  hunger  when  they  were 
hungry,  suffered  when  they  suffered, 
mourned  when  they  mourned,  and  was  / 
indeed  a  father  in  God  to  them  all./ 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  an  incident 
reported  while  making  a  visitation.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  running  be¬ 
fore  the  dog-team,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  took  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  Indians 
became  alarmed  when  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  proner  time,  and  made  a 
wearisome  journey  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  hinq  and  found  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  cramp  and  could  no 
longer  go  on.  There  the  two  camped, 
the  Indian  building  a  fire  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  make  the  Bishop 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  together 
they  made  their  way  back  to  their  com¬ 
panions. 

But  Canada  was  filling  up  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  diocese  was  being  divided, 
one  part  after  another  being  separated. 
Men  with  less  of  the  consecration  of 
God  than  he  had  might  have  chosen 
the  easier  portion,  but  not  so  Bishop 
Bompas.  Each  time  he  chose  the  more 
remote,  the  more  inaccessible,  where 
his  Indians  were,  and  he  allowed  the 


better  portion  to  be  occupied  by  new 
men.  Each  year  he  was  growing  older, 
however,  and  those  who  were  his  seniors 
in  years  of  consecration  were  being 
called  of  God  to  go  higher,  and  it  final¬ 
ly  became  his  duty  to  preside  over  the 
Provincial  Synod.  But  it  was  not  to  his 
liking,  for  his  heart  was  within  the 
frozen  North,  where  were  the  Indians 
and  the  dog-teams,  where  for  years  he 
had  endured  privations,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  in  the  civilization  of  Winnipeg, 
which  many  consider  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  that  is  meant  by  that  word, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  city  and  went 
to  those  whom  he  loved  as  a  father 
loves  his  own  children. 

Nor  did  he  like  the  influx  of  the 
miners  into  the  Klondike  region,  which 
was  under  his  episcopal  oversight. 
Their  roughness  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
nor  had  he  any  use  for  the  gold  for 
which  they  so  laboriously  sought.  He 
rather  labored  for  the  gift  which  is  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  the  Yukon  labors 
were  among  the  most  burdensome  of 
his  episcopate.  Yet  he  never  neglected 
his  duty. 

The  Indians  and  the  Eskimos  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  claim  the  best  of  his 
life.  The  Indian  school  occupied  much 
of  his  time,  and  part  of  each  morning 
was  given  up  to  it.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  the  old  gray-haired 
teacher  among  the  pupils,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  gladly  left  his  other  work  to  be 
with  them,  and  his  wants  were  few. 
One  of  his  friends  says  that  all  he  cared 
for  was  an  iron  cup,  a  plate  and  a  knife, 
with  one  or  two  kettles.  A  hut  in  the 
snow,  the  corner  of  a  boat,  or  a  wig¬ 
wam  with  space  six  feet  by  two,  was 
all  that  he  cared  for  in  the  way  of 
sleeping  accommodations. 

Hardships  and  travelling  in  the  cold 
had  broken  him  down.  The  last  at¬ 
tack  of  the  scurvy  he  suffered  left  him 
without  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell. 
Then  life  became  burdensome,  and  he 
was  often  heard  whispering  to  himself, 


“Courage,  courage/’  and  the  end  was- 
not  far  off.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Canadian  Church  felt 
that  he  should  be  relieved  from  the  bur¬ 
den  he  had  borne  for  forty  years,  and  a 
successor  was  appointed  and  conse¬ 
crated.  The  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  suggested  a  pension,  but  this  he 
declined  to  accept  unless  he  continued 
some  department  of  the  work  of  the 
mission.  He  desired  to  start  a  new 
work  in  a  part  of  the  field  not  yet  occu¬ 
pied,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  idea. 

On  June  9,  1905,  he  remained  for 
some  time  in  conversation  with  Bishop 
Stringer,  his  successor,  and  then  after 
prayers  he  retired  to  his  study.  “Sit¬ 
ting  on  a  box,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
began  the  sermon  which  proved  his  last. 
Presently  the  pen  stopped;  the  hand 
that  so  often  had  guided  it  was  to  do 
so  no  more.  Near  him  was  one  of  his- 
flock,  an  Indian  girl,  who  needed  some 
attention,  and  as  he  arose  he  leaned  his 
elbow  on  a  pile  of  boxes.  And  while 
standing  there  the  great  call  came ;  the 
hand  of  God  touched  him.  Nothing; 
could  be  done,  and  without  a  struggle, 
without  one  word  of  farewell,  the  brave 
soul  passed  forth  to  a  higher  life. 

He  lies  buried  at  Carcross,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  Yukon  Territory, 
where  dark  pine  forests  guard  the 
grave  enclosed  by  a  roughly  made  fence 
of  fir-wood,  which  an  Indian  woodman 
cut  and  trimmed,  leaving  the  bark  on. 
There  is  a  small  gray  granite  headstone 
with  the  words  “In  the  peace  of  Christ,” 
and  the  name  and  age  of  the  beloved 
Bishop  of  that  region. 

Truly  when  the  roll  of  heroes  shall 
be  called  in  that  great  day,  among  those 
who  will  respond  will  be  William  Car¬ 
penter  Bompas,  who,  having  left  home 
and  kindred,  preached  the  Master’s 
Gospel  faithfully  and'  well. — The  Rev . 
Edgar  Campbell ,  in  the  Church 
Standard. 
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